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Eisenhower,  Gen.  Ike 


PAGE  FOUR  -  EDITORIAL 


Gen.  Ike  Reminded  London  Of  Lincoln 


Gen.  Ike  Eisenhower  made  a  tremen- 
dous impression  on  Englishmen  when  he 
visited  London  on  June  12  to  receive  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  that  city. 

The  words  he  spoke  were  so  simple,  so 
sincere,  so  eloquent  and  so  human  that 
English  writers  were  reminded  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  One  London  newspaper, 
the  Herald,  printed  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress beside  the  text  of  Gen.  Eisenhower's 
Guildhall  speech. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, said  that  no  one  could  doubt  that 
Eisenhower  is  a  great  soldier,  but  those 
who  heard  him  in  London  came  away 
with  the  unqualified  conviction  that  he  is 
also  a  great  man. 

The  Telegraph  continued: 

"The  occasion  was  the  conferring  upon 
him  of  the  honor  of  the  freedom  of  .  the 
city;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  is  he  who  has  conferred  honor  on 
the  city  by  accepting  its  freedom.  Even 
the  Order  of  Merit  which  the  King  be- 
stowed upon  him  later  in  the  day  gains 
luster  from  the  new  recruit  to  its  com- 
pany. We  owe  him  far  more  than  such 
honors  can  ever  convey.  .  .  • 


"Here  was  no  great  conqueror  redolent 
of  some  military  caste,  haughtily  segre- 
gated from  his  fellow  men.  .  .  . 

"The  speech  at  Guildhall  came  clearly 
in  its  every  word  from  a  lftfty  spirit  ex- 
pressing itself  in  terms  understood  of  the 
people.  Others  have  modestly  transferred 
the  glory  of  achievements  to  their  com- 
rades, but  it  has  never  been  done  with 
more  unstudied  facility  of  phrase  or  more 
sparkling  sincerity.  .  .  .  These  things  are 
worthy  of  Lincoln  at  his  best;  and  if  they 
and  the  man  who  said  them  'come  from 
the  very  heart  of  America'  let  us  have 
more  of  them  and  of  him. 

"His  tenure  of  the  supreme  command 
has  been  far  more  than  a  successful  weld- 
ing together  of  armies;  it  has  been  a  most 
fertile  ambassadorship,  whose  fruitful 
consequences  will  be  felt  far  into  the 
future." 

Those  Americans  who  read  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower's two  brief  speeches  in  London  will 
agree  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  high- 
est praise.  The  comparison  to  Lincoln  did 
not  belittle  the  great  Civil  War  President. 
Abe  would  have  been  proud  of  Ike.  So 
are  all  his  countrymen  proud  of  him. 
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GEtf.  OF  THE  ARMY  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  places  a  wreath  atlhe 
base  of  the  famous  Lincoln  statue  in  the  Civil  War  president's  me- 
morial  at  Washington.  The  Army  chief  of  staff  acted  as  President 
irumans  representative  in  the  ceremony  which  marked  the  137th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  emancipator.  (International) 
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EISENHOWER  SEES 
PERIL  TO  FREEDOM 


Says  Trend  To  Centralization 
Could  Lead  To  Dictatorship 

New  York,  Feb.  12  (JP)— Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  today  a 
"constant  drift"  toward  centralized 
government  could  lead  this  country 
into  dictatorship. 

He  addressed  a  symposium  on 
freedom  at  the  first  annual  Colum- 
bia College  Forum  on  Democracy 
attended  by  130  preparatory  and 
high  school  students  representing 
schools  from  Maine  to  Missouri. 

The  soldier-educator  said  he  did 
not  mean  a  dictatorship  brought 
about  by  guns  or  a  coup  d'etat. 
Decries  "Paternalism" 

Instead,  he  said,  "a  creeping  par- 
alysis of  thought"  and  readiness  to 
accept  "paternalistic"  measures 
from  the  Government  could  break 
down  our  democratic  system. 

He  said  a  dictatorship  might  be 
born  of  a  "surrender  of  our  own 
responsibilities  and,  therefore,  a 
surrender  of  our  own  thought  over 
our  own  lives  and  our  own  right 
to  exercise  our  vote  indicating 
the  policies  of  this  country." 

"There  will  be  a  swarming  of 
bureaucrats  over  the  land,"  he  said. 
"Ownership  of  property  will  gradu- 
ally drift  into  that  central  govern- 
ment, and  finally  you1  have  to  have 
a  dictatorship  as  the  only  means 
of  operating  such  a  huge  and 
great  organization." 

Quotes  Lincoln's  Words 

"I  believe  that  it  is  things  such 
that  that  we  must  watch  today  if 
we  are  going  to  be  true  to  the 
standards  that  Lincoln  gave  to  all 
of  us,"  he  added. 

Eisenhower  is  on  leave  from  his 
post  as  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  serve  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

He  did  not  refer  directly  to  his 
new  post,  but  he  did  recall  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  high  sense  of  public 
duty. 

He  quoted  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent as  having  said  "I  have  been 
given  a  job  to  do  for  the  United 
States;  that  job  I  will  do." 


THE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  13,  1949 


(Tribute)  "by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Eisenhower  on  Lincoln 


w 


E  THINK  of  him  always  as  the 
great  American.  One  thing  I  like  to 
believe  about  him  is  this:  that  he  had 
the  proper  attitude  toward  power. 

Lincoln  finally  came  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  a  very 
special  time — in  war — when  the  power 
devolving  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  so  great  that  if  used 
evilly  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  it  can  become  a  dicta- 
torship. And  that  was  especially  true 
in  the  War  between  the  States,  because 
the  very  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake 
day  by  day. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  Lincoln's  life 
or  in  Lincoln's  writings  that  could  lead 
any  of  us  to  believe  that  he  felt  or  be- 
lieved that  he  himself  was  a  source  of 
power. 

He  was  a  director  of  power,  a  man 
who  might  give  it  a  trend  in  a  partic- 
ular direction,  but  he  had  no  ambition 
to  associate  the  source  of  power  with 
himself  and,  thereby,  to  rule  others. 
He  served  others.  That,  to  me,  gave  us 
an  example  of  the  true  essence  of  lib- 
erty and  of  freedom. 

A  man  placed  in  a  position  where  he 
could  have  been  arbitrary,  unjust,  un- 
fair, could  have  done  many  things  for 
his  self-glorification,  and  he  refused 
to  do  any  of  them. 

He  seems  to  have  said:  "I  have  been 
given  a  job' to  do  for  the  United  States. 
And  I  will  serve  in  that  job  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.   More  I  cannot  do." 

And  more  he  could  not  do  and  still 
be  true  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  and  which  he  de- 
scribed so  eloquently  at  Gettysburg. 

Very  naturally  when  we  talk  about  a 
man  so  great,  of  such  overwhelming 
stature,  the  thought  comes  to  us: 
"Well,  what  relationship  has  that  got 
to  us?  We  are  not  Lincolns."  But  the 
principles  by  which  he  lived,  the  faith 
he  had  in  freedom  and  liberty,  was  ex- 
emplified, for  example,  in  his  very 
great  act,  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

His  passion  for  individual  liberty  of 
thought,  of  worship,  for  freedom  to 
act,  freedom  of  opportunity,  is  the  vir- 
tue that  each  of  us  can  emulated  and, 
more  than  that,  I  believe,  it  is  the  vir- 
tue that  each  of  us  must  emulate  if  we 
are  to  preserve  to  ourselves  the  oppor- 
tunities which  we  in  Kansas  recognized 
in  my  boyhood  and  which  I  am  certain 
that  you  young  men  see  around  you  on 
every  side. 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  address  to  Columbia 
College  Forum  on  Democracy. 
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About  People — 

Students  Say 
Ike  Is  Most 
Like  Lincoln  1 

Believe  General 
Has  Great  Ability 
As  Leader  Today 

Boston  students  have  voted  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  the  pres- 
ent -  day  leader 
most  comparable 
to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  a  poll  taken 
at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, one  lib- 
eral arts  student 
said:  "Eisenhow- 
er is,  as  Lincoln 
was,  a  leader 
who  has  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  with 
the  problems  theGen_  Eisenhower 
nation  and  the 
i  world  face  today." 


Lincoln  Tomb  in  Springfield,  111., 
Center  of  Birthday  Observance 


Gov.  Stevenson  and  Le- 
gion Head  Among  Prin- 
cipal Speakers  —  Many 
Visit  Emancipator's 
Home. 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (VP)  —  A 
nation  troubled  by  war  and  fears 
of  new  conflict  paid  its  homage 
Tuesday  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Civil  War  president  who  carried 
the  Union  through  out  of  its  dark- 
est hours.  .  , 

Observances  marking  the  143rd 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  in 
a  backwoods  Kentucky  cabin  cen- 
tered upon  the  tomb  here  where 
his  body  was  enshrined  four  score 
and  seven  years  ago. 

Business  came  to  a  halt  and 
banks  and  offices  shut  down 
here.  Many  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers made  pilgrimages  or  sent 
wreaths  to  Lincoln's  tomb,  marked 
by  a  marble  monument  cn  a 
wooded  knoll  in  nearby  Oak  Ridge 
cemetery.  Many  visited  the  simple 
frame  house  in  the  city,  where 
Lincoln  and  his  family  once 
lived. 

Legion  Commander  Speaks. 

Donald  R.  Wilson,  national 
commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  led  the  Legion's  eight- 
eenth annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb,  where  Wilson  said  that  the 
divided  nation  of  Lincoln's  day 
can  be  compared  to  the  "divided 
world"  of  today. 

Wilson  said  in  his  prepared 
speech  that  Lincoln  questioned 
the  policy  that  preceded  the  Civil 
War  saying  it  had  "constantly 
augmented"  the  "agitation."  The 
same  result  has  been  obtained 
through  policy  that  followed 
World  War  II,  Wilson  said. 

Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  also 
spoke  at  the  ceremonies  at  the 
tomb,  and  later  discussed  Lin- 
coln's achievements  at  a  round- 
table  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association. 

The  Governor  quoted  an  ad- 
dress Lincoln  made  to  a  group  of 
northern  soldiers  in  which  he 
asked  them  "not  to  let  your  minds 
be  carried  off"  by  other  issues 
before  "the  great  work  before 
us"  is  completed. 

"He  was  saying  that  no  small 
matter,  no  party  difference  or 
small  mistake  in  the  affairs  of 
government  should  be  allowed  to 
divert  our  attention  from  the 
great  purpose,"  Stevenson  said. 
"His  words  ring  with  the^same 
urgency  and  validity  today.' 
Question  of  Human  Rights. 
Stevenson  declared  that  Lin- 
coln's plea  for  human  rights  "is 
equally  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest now." 

■  "That  the  image  of  Lincoln  re- 
mains so  clear,  indeed  that  it  has 


LINCOLN  DECLINED  OFFER 
OF  BANK  STOCK  WHEN  HE 
FEARED  IMPROPRIETY' 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (UP). 
4  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  once 
A  set  an  example  for  present- 
-day officeholders  by  cast- 
ing aside  the  temptation  of  an 
advantageous  stock  deal,  it  was 
revealed  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  Illinois 
state  historian,  said  Lincoln  re- 
jected an  offer  to  purchase 
stock  in  the  First  National 
Bank  here  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent because  he  feared  there 
"might  be  some  impropriety  in 
it." 

Lincoln  proved  that  a  man 
could  win  the  presidency  with- 
out making  campaign  speeches, 
Pratt  added.  ' 

The  Illinois  historian  says 
Lincoln  refused  to  speak  on 
the  day's  issues  because  he  was 
afraid  his  words  would  be 
twisted.  Those  who  pressed 
him  were  referred  to  his  previ- 
ous speeches  and  letters. 
Pratt  said  Lincoln  was  un- 
budging  in  his  resolve  to  "keep 
his  mouth  shut"  during  the 
1860  campaign.  Pratt  quoted 
letters  attesting  the  fact.' 


grown  clearer  with  the  passing 
years,  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
the  American  people  do  correct- 
ly evaluate  the  great  issues  of 
our  time,"  the  Governor  said  in 
his  prepared  speech. 

Maj.  Clifford  Head  laid  a 
wreath  at  the  tomb  in  behalf  of 
President  Truman.  Others  mak- 
ing pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  in- 
cluded the  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
Young  Republicans,  and  the 
Sangamon  County  Bar  Asssocia- 
tion. 

The  local  lawyers  met  at  the 
county  courthouse,  formerly  the 
state  capitol  where  Lincoln  was 
a  legislator,  to  hike  to  the  ceme- 
tery, following  the  same  route 
Lincoln's  funeral  procession  took. 


Truman  Attends  Ceremonies 
at  Memorial  in  Washington 
—Illinois  Observance  Held 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12— Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Truman  led  the  na- 
tion today  in  traditional  cere- 
monies honoring  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  143d  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

Mr.  Truman  stood  at  attention, 
with  his  head  bare  in  the  cold 
wind,  as  two  of  his  aides  carried  a 
large  Presidential  wreath  up  the 
many  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial here  and  put  it  before  the  huge 
statue  of  the  Civil  War  President. 

The  aides  were  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
Landry  of  the  Air  Force  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Wallace  H.  Graham,  the 
President's  physician. 

Members  of  many  patriotic  or- 
ganizations with  massed  flags  and 
banners  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
memorial  facing  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Truman,  who  had  alighted 
from  their  car  and  stood  on  the 
sidewalk.  There  were  no  speeches 
during  the  time  the  President  was 
at  the  memorial. 


Pilgrims  Visit  Springfield 

Special  to  Tax  New  York  Times. 
SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12— 
Pilgrims  from  over  the  country 
visited  Springfield  today  to  observe 
the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  is  buried 
beneath  a  white  shaft  north  of  the 
city. 

Politicians  and  other  public 
figures  praised  the  selflessness  of 

Continued  on  Page  19,  Column  3 


Mr.  Lincoln,  his  political  under 
standing,  his  faith  in  the  people 
and  his  foresight. 

Donald  R.  Wilson,  national  com 
mander  of  the  American  Legion, 
speaking  in  the  shadowy  interior 
of  the  massive  Lincoln  monument, 
quoted  the  Civil  War  President  as 
follows : 

"If  we  could  first  know  where 
we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, we  could  better  judge  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it." 

"Who  in  our  own  time  is  not  in- 
spired to  make  a  similar  appeal?" 
asked  Mr.  Wilson.  "Where  we 
are  and  whither  we  are  tending? 
The  American  people  do  not  know, 
and  the  leaders  of  America  do  not, 
or  cannot  say. 

"We  need  as  the  first  pre- 
requisite of  resourceful  action  a 
policy  with  a  purpose.  If  one  ex- 
ists, then  let  it  be  known  to  the 
people  and  the  people  will  see  its 
achievement." 

Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of 
Illinois  stood  silently  behind  Mr. 
Wilson  as  the  latter  criticized  this 
country's  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association,  Gover- 
nor Stevenson  said  that  "Lincoln 
was  constantly  trying  to  clarify 
the  choices  the  people  must  make." 

The  Governor  drew  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's writings  and  remarks  to 
illustrate  that  he  above  all  wanted 
the  people  to  understand  and  to 
decide. 

Faith  in  People  Stressed 

"Such  willingness  to  allow  the 
people  to  make  what  he  holds  to 
be  mistakes  puts  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  democratic 
leader,"  Mr.  Stevenson  Said.  "It 
means  that  his  faith  in  the  people 
must  surpass  his  faith  in  himself. 

"Lincoln  had  such  self-denying 
ia'ffh/ToFhTwent  on  to  say  "  " 

justice  of  the  pLp"e'  Is  ™SefU^y  ™waVering  ^ith  in  old 
any  better  or  equal  hope Tin i  S3 fashloned  democracy. 

world?'"  I   

The  Governor  asserted  that  the 
country's  rededication  to  national 
ideals  that  Mr.  Lincoln  pleaded  for 
at  Gettysburg  offered  a  power  suf- 
ficient to  "frustrate  and  humble 
any  fuehrer,  any  duce,  any  com- 
missar and  to  make  government  of 
the  people  prevail  throughout  the 
world." 

Oscar  Chapman,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual Lincoln  Day  meeting  of  the 
Midday  Luncheon  Club,  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  principal  reliance 
during  national  crisis  "was  the 
thing  that  every  American  Presi- 


BY  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
AT  HIS  INAUGURAL  AS  THIRTY- FOURTH 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JANUARY  20,  1953 


Presented  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  welfare  and  unity 
with  the  compliments  of 
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fls  tve  stand  Here  at  tVii©  momentum  future  § 
associates  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
join  me  tu  beseeching  that  Thou  wilt  mahe  futt  and  com- 
plete our  dedication  to  the  service  ot  the  people  iu  this 
throua  and  their  fellow  citizens  everywhere.  @ssss© 
Give  us,weprajj,  the  power  to  discern  clearhj  right 
from  wrong  and  allow  aU  our  worhs  and  actions  to  be 
governed  thereto*  and  hp  the  laws  of  this  land,  ©sasse) 
©specialty  weprap  that  our  concern  shall  be  for  alV 
the  peoplcrejiardless  of  station/race  or  catling.  iBaj 
co-operation  be  permitted  and  he  the  mutual  aim  of  § 
those  who ,  under  the  concept  of  our  Constitution,  hold 
to  differing  political  beliefs,  so  that  all  ma$  worh  tor 
the  good  of  our  beloved  country  and  for  Ttu^  glory. 


PRAYER    OFFERED    BY    DWIGHT    D.  EISENHOWER 
ON   JANUARY   20.  1953 


AT  HIS  INAUGURAL  AS  THIRTY-FOURTH  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Congressional  Record 
February  18,  1953 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Paul  W. 
Shafer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
include  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Paul 
W.  Shafer,  of  Michigan,  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln 
Day  dinner,  Thursday,  February  12,  1953. 
This  speech  was  of  especial  interest  be- 
cause of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it 
treats  existing  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Neal,  other  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure,  personally,  to  join  with 
my  fellow  Americans  and  fell  Republicans  of 
Huntington  and  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  in  this  observance 
of  the  144th  aniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  gath- 
ering, just  as  you  have  reason  to  be  tre- 
mendously proud  of  what  you  did  in  this 
congressional  district  last  November.  4.  You 
not  only  went  resoundingly  Republican  in 
this  county  and  district,  but  you  registered 
your  dissent  from  the  habit  which  the  State 
as  a  whole  maintained  even  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

Dissent  is  the  prerogative  of  free  men — 
and  West  Virginians  are  free  men.  I  am 
well  aware  that  their  habit  of  independence 
and  dissent  was  responsible  for  West  Virginia 
being  the  only  State  to  secede  into  the  Union. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  approach  of  West 
Virginia's  90th  birthday  anniversary  next 
June  20.  I  am  reminded  that  President  Lin- 
coln, with  that  saving  touch  of  humor  which 
made  bearable  the  burdens  of  his  Presidency, 
resolved  the  issue  of  statehood  for  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  simple  proposition  that  even 
though  it  might  be  an  act  of  secession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mother  State  of  Virginia, 
"there  is  still  difference  enough  between 
secession  against  the  Constitution  and  seces- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Constitution."  Inci- 
dentally, I  am  willing  to  classify  the  action 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  last  No- 
vember 4  under  the  heading  of  "Secession  in 
Favor  of  the  Constitution." 

As  Americans,  and  as  Republicans,  we  are 
meeting  tonight  under  far  more  hopeful  and 
heartening  circumstances  than  have  been 
possible  for  many  a  past  Lincoln  Day. 

For  this  we  can  thank  that  very  substan- 
tial majority  of  Americans  who  spoke  last 
November  4,  in  a  fashion  and  with  a  vigor 
which  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  "you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  For  this  happier  climate 
in  which  we  meet  tonight  we  can  also  thank 
the  new  national  leadership,  leadership 
which  is  giving  increasing  evidence  of  its 
awareness  that  it  has  a  mandate  for  a  real 
change. 


Just  10  days  ago  a  Republican  President 
addressed  a  Republican-controlled  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  As  I  listened,  I 
was  struck  by  the  thought  of  how  long  and 
how  desperately  many  of  the  things  he  was 
saying  had  needed  saying  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Eisenhower  said 
some  things  in  his  address  which  many  older 
Americans  had  despaired  of  ever  again  hear- 
ing from  the  lips  of  a  Chief  Executive.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  younger  Ameri- 
cans who  never  before  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  such  views  voiced  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States — such  views  as  "elimina- 
tion of  the  annual  deficit,"  policies  designed 
to  "encourage  the  initiative  of  our  citizens," 
"free  and  competitive  prices,"  repudiation  of 
secret  agreements  which  betrayed  friendly 
peoples  into  slavery,  and  termination  of  the 
policy  of  protecting  a  nation  which  is  fight- 
ing us. 

Let  me  call  particular  attention  to  one 
statement  by  President  Eisenhower  which 
could  keynote  a  new  and  vastly  healthier 
role  for  government  in  the  field  ol  labor  re- 
lations.   The  President  said: 

"The  determination  of  labor  policy  must 
be  governed  not  by  the  vagaries  of  political 
expediency  but  by  the  firmest  principles  and 
convictions.  Slanted  partisan  appeals  to 
American  workers,  spoken  as  if  they  were  a 
group  apart,  necessitating  a  special  language 
and  treatment,  are  an  affront  to  the  fullness 
of  their  dignity  as  American  citizens." 

It  is  a  long  time  indeed  since  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  talked  that  way.  It 
is  a  wholesome  relief  and  a  welcome  change 
from  the  shameless  demagogery,  the  crude 
and  vicious  appeal  to  class  strife,  and  the  al- 
ternating attitudes  toward  labor  of  fawning 
favoritism  and  snarling  hostility  which  have 
characterized  the  past  20  years  of  the  so- 
called  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal.  Isn't  the 
first  step  in  industrial  and  labor  statesman- 
ship the  realization  that  neither  the  favor- 
itism nor  the  hostility  is  in  order?  Surely 
the  coal-mine  owners,  operators,  and  miners 
of  West  Virginia  know  that  their  interest  and 
stake  in  continued  mining  and  marketing  of 
coal  is  mutual,  and  that  progress  for  each  lies 
in  the  pathway  of  cooperation. 

While  I  have  said  that  we  meet  in  happier 
circumstances  tonight,  I  do  not  speak  in  any 
mood  of  self-congratulation.  The  problems 
are  too  grave  for  that.  The  very  multiplicity 
of  the  problems  is  staggering.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  man  who  was  reading  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  "from  kiver  to  kiver." 
A  friend  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  The 
answer  was:  "Pine."  It's  a  mighty  interesting 
book.  The  only  trouble  is,  it  changes  the 
subject  so  often."  So  with  any  attempt 
even  to  list  the  manifold  problems  of  over- 
grown big  government.  There  are  so  many 
different  subjects. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  of  just  three 
major  tasks  which  face  and  challenge  the 
Republican  leadership.  How  well  we  accom- 
plish these  three  tasks  will  determine  how 
much  of  a  victory  the  American  people  won 
last  November  4.  It  will  also  determine  the 
crucial  question  of  whether  Republicans  win 
the  all-important  1954  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

These  three  problems  are  not  essentially 
new.  Whatever  variations  and  complexities 
these  problems  may  present  today  they  are, 
in  basic  theme,  identical  with  the  tasks  and 
objectives  which  Abraham  Lincoln  faced  90 
to  100  years  ago. 

You  know  there  is  only  one  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  Lincoln  visited  my  own 
State  of  Michigan.  That  was  during  the 
first  Republican  presidential  campaign,  in 
1856.  And  he  spoke  in  Kalamazoo,  now  one 
of  the  two  principal  cities  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  occasion  marked 
the  real  origin  of  the  Gallup  poll  and  of  all 
the  other  tribe  of  political  pollsters.  You 


see,  Lincoln  was  one  of  several  speakers  at 
a  Young  Republican  rally  in  Kalamazoo  in 
support  of  Presidential  Nominee  John  C. 
Fremont.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  Democratic 
vice  presidential  nominee,  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  spoke  at  a  Democratic  rally  in  favor 
of  James  Buchanan.  There  were  hotly  con- 
tested claims  as  to  which  rally  drew  the  most 
attendance.  An  ingenious  correspondent 
for  a  Grand  Rapids  paper  took  the  scientific 
approach,  however.  He  reported  that  the 
railroad  tickets  sold  and  fares  collected  for 
the  Republican  rally  totaled  1,221;  for  the 
Democratic  rally,  2,182,  and  on  the  strength 
of  those  statistics  he  predicted  that  Bucha- 
nan would  defeat  Fremont.  Which  he  did — 
and  that  gave  this  original  pollster  a  better 
record  than  even  Dr.  Gallup  ever  enjoyed. 

Well,  in  his  Kalamazoo,  'Mich.,  speech, 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  finest  and  briefest 
definition  of  the  American  conception  of 
freedom  of  opportunity  that  I  think  I  have 
ever  read.  Lincoln  said  that  under  the 
American  system  of  free  labor,  "The  man 
who  labored  for  another  last  year,  this  year 
labors  for  himself,  and  next  year  he  will 
hire  others  to  labor  for  him."  Because  of 
this,  Lincoln  added.  "There  is  no  such  class 
as  laborers — men  [who]  are  always  to  remain 
laborers." 

This,  then,  is  a  major  task  which  the 
Republican  leadership  faces  today — to  re- 
store and  enhance  the  system  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  whereby  men  who  last  year 
labored  for  another,  may  this  year  labor  for 
themselves,  and  next  year  hire  others  to 
labor  for  them. 

It  means  a  powerful  challenge  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  planned  society — for  a  planned 
society  involves  planners,  and  neither  plans 
nor  planners  are  of  avail  unless  the  plans 
can  be  enforced,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  enforced  planning  is  state  control, 
socialism,  and  the  police  state. 

It  means  a  reduction  of  big  government,  a 
reduction  of  the  costs  of  government,  a  re- 
duction of  taxes — for  big  government  and  its 
costs  and  tax  burdens  present  one  of  the 
most  ominous  forms  of  socialism.  They 
weaken  and  destroy  the  private  initiative 
which,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
small  businesses,  enable  men  who  last  year 
worked  for  another,  to  this  year  work  for 
themselves  and  next  year  hire  others  to  work 
for  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  will  ever 
fully  understand  the  extent  to  which  this 
basic  principle  that  Lincoln  recognized  as 
distinctively  American  has  been  under  fire 
of  the  Socialistists  and  the  governmental 
planners.  The  principal  reason  universal 
military  training  was  defeated  in  the  last 
Congress  was  because  I  was  able  to  docu- 
ment charges  that  this  scheme  involved 
plans  under  which  youth  would  be  drafted 
not  merely  for  military  training  but  for  non- 
military  service.  I  was  able  to  establish  that 
the  overall  program  involved  giving  the 
Government  the  right  to  select  vocations  for 
young  men — or  young  men  for  vocations — 
whichever  way  you  prefer  it.  It  involved 
plans  to  draft  women.  It  involved  Govern- 
ment scholarships  for  university  students, 
Government  health  service  for  young  Ameri- 
cans, even  Government  nurseries.  It  was 
Government  planning  and  controls  run  com- 
pletely riot — and  that's  why  it  was  beaten. 

There  is  something  tremendously  refresh- 
ing and  exhilarating  in  the  mere  fact  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  voices  concern, 
over  "the  encouragement  of  competitive  en- 
terprise and  individual  initiative."  That  is 
a  rediscovery  of  the  basic  American  principle 
that  no  monopoly  of  management,  owner- 
ship, labor,  or  government  can  be  tolerated 
which  destroys  those  creative  forces. 

The  first  task  and  opportunity  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  is  to  recover  and  rees- 
tablish the  freedom  of  opportunity  whereby, 
in  Lincoln's  words,  "a  man  who  yesterday 
labored  for  another  may  today  labor  for. him- 


self and  tomorrow  hire  others  to  labor 
for  him." 

I  turn  now  to  another  problem  and  oppor- 
tunity facing  Republicans  today. 

It  was  long  the  proud  claim  of  Americans 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  a  government  of 
men.  Much  that  has  happened  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  past  20  years,  has  unfortunately 
been  a  contradiction  of  that  claim. 

A  major  task  of  Republican  leadership  in 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  reestablish  this  basic  principle  of  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  of  men.  I  believe 
a  major  step  in  that  direction  was  taken 
when  Secretary  Wilson  and  his  associates  in 
the  Defense  Department,  together  with  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  all  adhered  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
stockholdings. 

The  most  significant  fact  is  that  Congress 
entertained  no  proposal  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case.  It  thereby  established  the 
principle  of  government  by  law — in  this  case 
a  law  enacted  90  years  ago  to  combat  war- 
contract  graft  during  the  Civil  War,  and  re- 
enacted  as  recently  as  1947. 

Of  course,  the  law  involved  a  financial  sac- 
rifice so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates 
are  concerned.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  in  order 
to  serve  the  country.  I  believe  the  law  is 
based  on  a  sound  principle — and  I  voted  for 
it.  And  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  is.  concerned, 
let  me  remind  you  that  other  laws  impose 
heavy  sacrifices  upon  many  Americans  and 
leave  them  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Draft 
laws,  for  example,  interrupt  a  man's  career, 
disrupt  his  family  life,  and  even  require  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself. 

•Contrast  the  administration's  compliance 
with  this  law  with  two  striking  examples  of 
the  government  of  men.  Remember,  if  you 
please,  that  it  was  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt who  wrote  a  House  committee  chair- 
man in  1935  regarding  pending  legislation: 

"I  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  per- 
mit doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality,  how- 
ever reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested  leg- 
islation." 

In  other  words,  a  President  sworn  to  "pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution," 
was  proposing  to  Members  of  Congress  (who 
had  taken  the  same  solemn  oath)  that  they 
act  without  regard  to  the  Constitution.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  demanding  government  of 
men  rather  than  laws. 

Here  is  another  example:  The  Unification 
Act  which  created  the  Department  of  De- 
fense provided  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  be  a  civilian  and  that  anyone 
who  had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  within 
the  past  10  years  could  not  be  appointed  to 
that  office.  In  September,  1950,  Mr.  Truman 
decided  he  wanted  to  appoint  General  Mar- 
shall Secretary  of  Defense,  regardless  of  the 
law.  A  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
obligingly  adopted  a  bill  making  an  excep- 
tion in  General  Marshall's  case.  I  voted 
against  that  bill  because  I  regarded  it  as 
involving  government  of  men  rather  than  of 
laws.  Incidentally,  that  New  Deal  Trojan 
horse,  Senator  Wayite  Morse  of  Oregon, 
who  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's  appointment  even 
despite  his  compliance  with  the  law,  voted  in 
1950  to  change  the  law  in  favor  of  General 
Marshall. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  in 
Springfield,  Illinois: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  lib- 
erty, every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate,  in  the  least  particular,  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  Let  every  man  re- 
member that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  lib- 
erty." 

And  Lincoln  added  something  which  I 
think  is  particularly  appropriate  today  when 


any  question  as  to  what  Is  taught  in  the 
schools  is  denounced  as  witchhunting.  Lin- 
coln said: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  *  *  *  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
books,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice." 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  had  a  decided 
interest  in  a  subversive  trend  in  education 
which  promotes  collectivism  at  home  and 
world  government  in  foreign  policy.  I  have 
documented  that  trend — and  my  documen- 
tation has  never  been  refuted. 

It  behooves  every  American  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  their  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  in  order  for  citizens  to  know  whether, 
in  the  constant  prating  about  democracy, 
there  is  any  information  given  the  future 
citizen  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  republic  of 
delegated  and  limited  powers,  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  government  of  law,  rather 
than  of  men,  and  that  the  gravest  concern 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  Nation  was 
to  protect  the  citizen  from  government 
itself. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether,  in  the 
current  obsession  with  U.  N.  and  UNESCO, 
the  schools  point  out  .any  of  the  very  &rave 
threats  to  American  sovereignty  and  to  the 
freedom  of  American  citizens  implicit  in  law 
by  treaty.  No  one  can  read  the  appalling 
minority  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
in  the  Steel  case  without  realizing  how 
ominous  that  threat  is.  Are  any  of  the  edu- 
cators  who  are  so  concerned  about  academic 
freedom  granting  any  academic  freedom  to 
that  side  of  the  picture? 

Remember  that  freedom  of  speech  includes 
the  freedom  to  inquire,  to  challenge,  to  ex- 
pose. The  individual  who  comes  into  your 
community  with  known  front  or  fellow- 
traveler  affiliations  has  no  vested  right  to 
immunity  from  inquiry,  exposure,  and  chal- 
lenge. 

Lincoln  was  fervently  devoted  to  liberty 
under  law.  Republicans  today  face  the  task 
of  recapturing  and  rekindling  that  fervor, 
by  precept  and  by  example.  It  is  basic 
Americanism. 

And  now  a  final  point. 

In  the  magnificent  closing  lines  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  President  Lincoln 
listed  as  one  of  his  purposes — 

"With  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  •  *  *  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 

Uppermost  in  all  of  our  thoughts  tonight 
is  the  problem  of  ending  the  Korean  war  and 
its  toll  of  American  killed  and  wounded. 
After  more  than  2  years  of  the  Truman-' 
Acheson-Marshall  policy  of  appeasement, 
vacillation,  policy  vacuum,  and  publicly  ad- 
vertised official  fears,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
quality  and  policy  most  desperately  needed 
is  "firmness  in  the  right." 

President  Eisenhower's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  subsequent  developments,  en- 
courage the  belief  that  our  Government  is 
now  operating  under  such  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness in  the  right.  His  statements  regarding 
the  Korean  situation,  and  particularly  his 
freeing  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  on 
Formosa  from  the  amazing  (if  not  treason- 
able) United  States  Navy  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Truman-Acheson  regime  has 
perked  up  official  Washington.  It  has 
inevitably  led  to  discussion  and  expecta- 
tion—possibly premature — of  even  more  pos- 
itive steps  including,  perhaps,  an  embargo  of 
Red  China. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  If  there  is 
enthusiastic  expectation  in  Washington  and 
among  the  American  people,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  apprehensive  concern  and  misgiving 
in  Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia.  That  is  all 


to  the  good.  It's  time  the  other  side  was 
doing  a  little  more  of  the  wondering  and 
worrying.  And  it  is  inexpressibly  gratifying 
to  have  an  end  to  previous  hand-wringing, 
do-nothing  policy  which  prompted  and 
followed  the  tragic  firing  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Last  week  I  attended  a  luncheon  given  by 
a  few  Congressmen  in  honor  of  a  recently 
retired  member  of  Mr.  Truman's  Cabinet. 
This  distinguished  former  official  told  us 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration for  more  than  a  year  that  a 
blockade  of  Red  China  was  the  only  way  to 
settle  the  war  in  Korea.  As  the  record 
shows,  his  efforts  were  to  no  avail. 

Now  that  he  is  out  of  office  this  former 
Cabinet  member  disclosed  his  feeling  and 
effort  on  this  score.  I  don't  know  how  a 
man  in  his  position  could  have  remained 
silent  in  view  of  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter  and  with  American  men  continuing 
to  die  in  a  no-decision  war.  But  of  course 
the  Truman-Acheson  gag  was  powerful  and 
complete.  What  happened  to  Admiral  Den- 
feld,  General  MacArthur,  and  General  Wede- 
meyer,  would  have  happened  to  anyone  who 
dared  speak  his  convictions. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  top  military 
leaders  are  .beginning  to  speak  their  honest 
convictions  now  that  they  dare  to.  General 
Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  has  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  he  believes  ships  carrying 
contraband  of  war  to  Red  China  could  be 
stopped  under  a  Chinese  Nationalist  or  Amer- 
ican blockade  without  enlarging  the  war. 
He  now  indicates  his  belief  that  this  can  be 
a  helpful  factor  in  forcing  a  decision  in 
Korea.  Yet  only  a  short  -time  before  when 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  General  Bradley  was  asked  how 
he  believed  the  Korean  war  could  be  settled. 
He  answered:  "I  don't  know."  That  was 
while  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson  were 
still  in  office.    The  gag  was  still  on. 

I  note  that  General  Van  Fleet  also  has  now 
spoken  out.  He  has  publicly  stated  that  the 
Allies  lost  two  chances  to  win  the  war  in 
Korea — both  since  the  removal  of  General 
MacArthur.  He  charges  that  U.  N.  and 
United  States  decisions  restrained  him  from 
action  he  is  confident  would  have  brought 
victory.  What  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
Truman-Acheson  leadership.  What  a  ter- 
rible price  to  pay  for  lack  of  firmness  in  the 
right. 

Still  another  American  general  has  spoken. 
Lt.  Gen.  E.  M.  Almond,  retired  commander 
of  the  10th  Army  Corps  in  Korea,  confirms 
the  impression  held  by  most  Americans,  that 
the  truce  talks  merely  gave  the  Reds  a  re- 
prieve. General  Almond,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, made  this  statement:  "To  harangue  and 
delay  and  allow  your  opponent  to  become 
stronger  so  that  he  can  fight  you  harder  later 
is  unpardonable,  in  my  humble  opinion  as  a 
soldier." 

We  know,  of  a  certainty,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  thought  so  too.  In 
February  1865,  Lincoln  met  a  southern  truce 
delegation  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  peace. 
Before  he  went  to  that  conference  he  issued 
this  order  to  General  Grant:  "Let  nothing 
which  is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  delay 
your  military  movements  or  plans."  In 
other  words,  he  wouldn't  permit  truce  talks 
to  become  an  opportunity  for  an  enemy 
build-up.  Lincoln's  truce  talks  lasted  4 
hours.  Because  of  his  firmness  in  the  right, 
his  insistence  that  the  issues  of  slavery  and 
restoration  of  the  Union  could  not  be  com- 
promised, both  sides  agreed  peace  was  not 
yet  possible.  Peace  came,  through  victory 
3  months  later. 

The  new-found  freedom  of  our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  to  speak  their  convictions  will 
assure  President  Eisenhower  honest  and 
forthright  counsel  from  those  qualified  to 
give  it.   For  this  we  may  be  grateful. 


Those  whom  I  have  talked  with  in  Wash- 
ington, in  a  position  to  know,  offer  a  further 
word  of  encouragement  regarding  the  Korean 
situation.  They  believe  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
efforts,  when  launched  against  the  Chinese 
mainland,  will  stimulate  widespread  guer- 
rilla activity  in  support  of  the  Nationalists 
and  against  the  Communists.  They  cite 
the  terrible  toll  of  Communist  liquidations 
in  China — and  the  terrible  hatred  it  has 
stirred.  One  informant  mentioned  a  case  of 
5,000  Chinese  teachers  who  were  put  to  death 
because  they  refused  to  parrot  the  Com- 
munist line  in  their  classrooms. 

Because  of  the  new  threat  of  nationalist 
activity,  plus  guerrilla  warfare  made  possible 
as  arms  are  supplied,  the  release  of  Chiang's 
forces  promises  to  ease  pressure  on  American 
forces  in  Korea.  Again,  it's  the  other  folks 
who  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  wondering 
and  worrying  for  a  change.  All  that  is  to  the 
good. 

And  that  they  are  worrying  is  evidenced  by 
the  propaganda  line  now  being  used  by  the 
Reds.  They  are  warning  of  hardships  that 
will  be  visited  upon  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya,  and  other  far  eastern  coun- 
tries by  any  blockade  of  our  enemies.  Such 
propaganda  should  be  ignored. 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but 
I  know  our  leaders  believe  a  blockade  and 
action  by  Chiang's  troops  will  end  the  Korean 
war.  I  believe  that  even  though  other  coun- 
tries are  hurt,  and  they  will  be  hurt,  the 
first  duty  of  we  Americans  is  to  think  of  our 
soldiers  in  Korea  for  a  change  and  end  that 
conflict.  Patchwork  ■  of  other  nations  can 
be  accomplished  later  and  at  much  less  cost. 

After  all,  Hong  Kong  has  asked  for  it.  Our 
leaders  say  that  80  percent  of  goods,  mostly 
materials  of  war,  shipped  through  Hong 
Kong  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  Red  army  and  has  been  to  a  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Overoptimism  regarding  the  Korean  sit- 
uation should  be  avoided,  of  course.  But  a 
start  has  been  made — the  most  important 
start  of  breaking  what  President  Eisenhower 
so  aptly  called  the  posture  of  paralyzed 
tension. 

Today,  as  in  Lincoln's  day,  the  only  sound 
hope  for  a  "just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations"  depends 
upon  "firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right."  / 


Veterans'  Problems  in  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  de- 
partment service  officers,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  regard  to  current  vet- 
erans problems  in  Mississippi. 

This  brief  summation  of  problems  de- 
manding immediate  attention  is  applic- 
able not  only  to  Mississippi  but  to  every 
other  agricultural  area  in  our  country. 
I  am  submitting  copies  of  this  statement 
to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
placing  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  information  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 


She's  Seen  Both 


Little  Lady,  100,  Likens 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  1  (AP). 
LITTLE  old  lady  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  met  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  today  on  her  100th  birthday  and  report- 
ed she  found  Mr.  Eisenhower  "very  much  like  him  " 
Mrs.  Nettie  Angus  Moulden,  re-i'  llllilMgim^W^ 


A 


membering  back  to  when  she  was 
±0,  said  she  recalled  the  Civil  War 
President  as  "tall,  very  plain— old- 
fashioned,  he  was.'*' 

She  said  she  detected  a  similarity 
in  Mr.  Eisenhower  "when  I  first 
came  into  his  office." 


M' 


RS.  MOULDEN 'S  autograph 
book  begins  with  the  signature 
of  Lincoln.  Presidents  Andrew 
Johnson,  U.  S.  Grant,  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Grover  Cleveland 
also  signed  it,  and  today  the  new- 
est President  wrote  in  it: 

"Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  1  Feb- 
ruary, 1955.  Happy  birthday  to  you, 
Mrs.  Moulden,  100  years  old  today." 

With  a  smile,  he  told  her  "it  was 
awfully  good  of  you  to  come  in — 
many  happy  returns." 

Mrs.  Moulden,  perky  in  a  seal- 
skin coat  bearing  a  large  orchid, 
replied:  "May  you  run  (again),  but 
I  may  not  be  here  to  see  you." 

OUTSIDE  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Moulden  posed  for  pictures 
and  caused  some  momentary  con- 
sternation by  relating  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  had  told  her  he  thought 
he  would  run  again  in  1956.  That 
information    would   rate  banner 
headlines. 
Here  was  the  exchange: 
"Did  the  President  say  whether 
he  was  to  run  again  in  1956?" 
"He  said  he  thought  so." 
Cameramen  stopped  their  reels, 
and  had  the  question  put  again. 

Had  the  President  really  said  he 
would  seek  reelection? 

"He  didn't  say  so  exactly,  but  I 
told  him  I  hoped  he  would." 

Mrs.  Moulden  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington and  has  spent  most  of  her 
life  here.  Her  father,  J.  W.  Angus, 


.  AP  Wirephoto 

Mrs.  Nettie  Angus  Moulden 
admires  the  newest  signature 
In  her  autograph  book  —  that 
of  President  Eisenhower,  pen- 
ned on  her  1 00th  birthday. 

was  Superintendent  of  Building 
and  Grounds  at  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  when  Lincoln  was 
President. 
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■  Sacramento,  California 

I  McKay  Likens  Ike 
1  To  Emancipator 
In  Tulsa  Speech 

[  TULSA,  Okla.— AP— Secreta- 
|  ry  of  the  Interior  Douglas  Mo 
I  Kay  said  here  last  night  Presi- 
i  dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has 
j  provided  the  answer  to-  the 
|  American  people's  demand  for 
1  responsible,  incorruptible  lead- 
ership in  the  same  fashion  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  did. 
I  "Today  in  the  words  of  Eisen- 
|  hower,  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
|  lives  on,"  McKay  told  the  Tulsa 
1  Republican  Minutemen's  Lin- 
1  coin  Day  dinner. 
I  "The  nation  is  stronger  — 
I  much  stronger — than  it  was  two 
I  years  ago. 

|  "Under  Republican  leadership 
I  our  strength  will  continue  to 
I  grow." 

Civil  War  Years 

I  After  tracing  Lincoln's  rise 
|  to  the  presidency,  his  difficulties 
I!  of  the  Civil  War  years  and  his 
|  assassination  before  he  could 
I  achieve  a  reconstruction  pro- 
■  !  gram,  McKay  declared: 

"Faint  traces  of  sectionalism 
remain  in  the  country  even  to- 
day. 

"The  election  of  1952  marked 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
factors  that  have  kept  the 
North  and  South  at  odds  politi- 
cally. 

"The  conduct  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  particularly  the 
record  that  President  Eisenhow- 
er has  made  will  undoubtedly 
help  to  erase  the  remaining  ves- 
tiges of  sectionalism. 

"Eisenhower  took  office  as  in 
Lincoln's  day  .  .  .  when  the  na- 
tion was  drifting*  aimlessly  in 
discontent  and  confusion. 
'Patience,  Tolerance' 
"In  the  president's  inaugural 
address  were  to  be  found  the 
\  same  patience,  tolerance  and  de- 
[  termination   as   c  h  a  yacterized 
I  Lincoln. 

,     "These  factors  are  being  ex- 
1  emplified  every  day  in  the  presi- 
dent's conduct  in  his  office, 
j     "The  president's  own  descrip- 
,  tion  of  his  program  is  one  that 
.  does  not  deal  in  pie  in  the  sky 
promises  to  all,  nor  in  bribes  to 
,  a  few,  nor  in  threats  to  any. 
"Those  words  very  well  might 
have  been  uttered  by  Lincoln. 
Certainly,  they  are  in  his  spirit." 


Eisenhower's  Crusade  Compared  to 
Lincoln's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1955 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very- 
thoughtful  article  written  by  Mr.  Gould 
Lincoln  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  12,  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eisenhower's  Crusade  Compared  to  Lin- 
coln's— Abe  Had  To  Fight  for  Union;  Ike 
Mat  Fight  for  Peace 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
The  Republicans  today  pay  tribute  to 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  more  than 

any  other  saved  the  Union.   He  had  to  fight 

for  it. 

Another  Republican  President,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  is  now  engaged  in  a  crusade 
to  keep  this  Nation  and  the  world  at  peace — 
even  if  he  has  to  fight  for  it.  Lincoln  was 
the  target  of  bitter  partisan  political  at- 
tacks. In  far  less  measure — to  date — Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  become  a  target  of  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition.  The  President  has  had, 
however,  strong  support  from  the  Democrats 
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on  vital  decisions  regarding  the  Far  East 
situation. 

The  Democratic-controlled  Congress  voted 
overwhelming  support  of  a  resolution  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  use  the  coun- 
try's Armed  Forces  if  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists attack  Formosa. 

The  Democratic-controlled  Senate,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  George,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  put  through  the  Formosa  defense 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 

president  takes  lead 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  taken  a  lead  in  the 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  President, 
however,  has  not  at  this  time  undertaken  to 
beat  the  political  tomtoms.  His  statement 
praised  the  first  Republican  President,  but 
made  no  partisan  attack  on  the  Democrats. 
Further,  the  President  is  taking  no  part  in 
the  hundreds  of  Lincoln  Day  dinners  which 
the  Republicans  are  staging  from  coast  to 
coast.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Eisenhower  attended 
the  great  box-supper  celebration  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  national  capital.  He  made 
a  Lincoln  Day  film,  too,  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that 
Vice  President  Nixon  is  not  making  political 
speeches  in  this  period  usually  dedicated  to 
politics  by  the  Republicans.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  on  a  good-will  tour  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  nations. 

The  Republicans,  however,  are  staging  the 
usual  number  of  Lincoln  Day  dinners  from 
Maryland  to  California  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Texas.  Speakers  have  been  provided  for 
225  of  these  celebrations  through  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell;  several  Gov- 
ernors, and  a  large  number  of  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  were  included  in  the 
speakers'  list.  These  speakers  have  not 
pulled  their  punches  in  the  past.  Their  aim 
has  been  to  convince  the  people  of  America 
they  have  had  better  and  cleaner  govern- 
ment under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
that  the  Republicans  have  reduced  by  bil- 
lions Government  expenditures  and  taxes, 
and  that  the  Republicans  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  call  a  halt  to  big  Government  in 
Washington  and  return  to  the  States  their 
proper  responsibilities. 

EISENHOWER  PRAISED 

With  a  view  to  the  Presidential  campaign, 
which  is  to  grip  the  country  next  year,  the 
Republican  speakers  are  extolling  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, although  here  and  there  dissidents 
raise  their  voices.  Senator  Duff,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, always  a  plain-speaking  man,  gave 
voice  to  the  vast  majority  opinion  when  he 
told  an  audience  in  Oyster  Bay,  home  of  the 
late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  this 
country  "is  fortunate  beyond  measure"  in. 
having  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Eisenhower  as 
Chief  Executive  at  this  critical  time.  Sen- 
ator Duff  declared  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  did 
not  undertake  his  great  responsibilities  out 
of  personal  ambition,  but  solely  from  a  de- 
voted sense  of  duty.  A  like  sense  of  devo- 
tion to  duty,  the  Pennsylvania  Senator 
predicted,  will  cause  the  President  to  stand 
for  reelection  when  a  caU  from  the  people 
reaches  him. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  growing  belief  and  hope 
of  Republicans  and  many  other  voters  in. 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Like  Lincoln, 
Senator  Duff  pointed  out,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
"came  from  the  common  people"  and  has 
kept  himself  in  touch  with  their  aspirations 
and  problems.  Senator  Duff  concluded: 
"Today,  as  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  'Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it.'  "  That,  Senator  Duff  said,  "is  our 
obligation  under  the  magnificent  leadership 
of  the  President." 
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President  To  Lincoln 

By  the  Associated  Press 

Republican  Lincoln  Day  orators  fanned  out  over  the 
nation  comparing  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower with  the  first 
Republican  President  Saturday  night.  Democratic  hope- 
fuls began  warming  up  for  their  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
efforts. 

Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  hailed  Mr. 
Eisenhower  in  a  speech  at  De- 
troit as  the  "greatest  President 
since  Abraham  Lincoln."  Re- 
publican National  Chairman 
Leonard  W.  Hall  spoke  at 
Springfield,  111.,  of  "the  re- 
markable parallels  between  the 
President  and  Lincoln." 

SEEK  SUPPORT 

Two  leading  'contenders  for 
the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  Adlai  Stevenson  of 
Illinois  and  Sen.  Estes  Kefauv- 
er  of  Tennessee,  were  out  cam- 
paigning for  preconventiohsup- 
port. 

Campaigning  in  Michigan, 
Kefauver  appealed  to  farmers, 
workers  '  and  small  business 
men.  In  a  speech  at  Utica, 
Mich.,  Kefauver  rapped  the 
GOP  administration's  record  as 
i  one  of  "favoritism  to  special 
interests,  big  corporations,  the 
families  of  great  wealth,  the 
great  landowning  interests,  the 


utilities  and  the  big  bankers." 

Following  are  excerpts  from 
some  Republican  speeches: 
GOP  Chairman  Hall:  ' 
"Many  millions  of  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  President 
Eisenhower  in  1952  are  as 
eager  as  any  Republican  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  him  again  this  year  ,  .  ." 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  at  Akron,  O.: 

"The  drift  toward  massive 
government,  endangering  the 
private  enterprise  and  initia- 
tive of  individual  citizens,  has 
been  halted." 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's  Special   Assistant  on 
Disarmament,    at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C: 

"The  next  decade  can  be 
the  best  10  years  for  the 
American  people  in  our  his- 
tory, under  the  policies  that 
are  represented  by  President 
Eisenhower's  leadership." 


battle  $Dst-3ntill\£mm' 

L  S**    Sun.,  Feb.  12.,  1956 


Orators  Liken 
Ike  To  Lincoln 

By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Republican  Lincoln  day  ora- 
tors fanned  out  over  the  nation 
comparing  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower with  the  first  Republi- 
can president  Saturday  night. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  some 
Republican  speeches: 

GOP  Chairman  Hall:  "Many 
millions  of  Democrats  who  vot- 
ed for  Eisenhower  in  1952  are 
as  eager  as  any  Republican  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  him  again  this  year.  .  .  . 
Eisenhower  sees,  on  a  world 
scale,  what  Lincoln  saw  in 
America."  / 

Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field:  "The  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration during  the  last  three 
years  has  made  a  record  of 
which  Lincoln,  looking  down 
upon  us  today,  must  be  proud. 
,  .  .  We  have  reduced  Commu- 
nist aggression  to"  bluster  and 
empty  verbiage  .  .  ." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell, 
at  Akron,  Ohio:  "The  drift 
toward  massive  government,  ern 
dangering  the  private  enter- 
prise and  initiative  of  individual 
citizens,  has  been  halted." 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Eisenhow- 
er's special  assistant  on  dis-  i 
armament,  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C:  "The  next  decade  can  be 
the  best  10  years  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  history,  un- 
der policies  represented  by 
President  Eisenhower's  leader- 
ship." 


ST. 
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Republicans  Compare 
Eisenhower  and  Lincoln 

By  GOULD  LINCOLN 

Close  parallels  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  their  problems  were  drawn  last  night  by  Re- 
publican National  Chairman  Leonard  W.  Hall  and  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield.  Mr.  Hall  addressed  a  Lincoln 
Day  Dinner  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  Mr.  Summerfield  spoke  at 
Detroit. 

Lincoln,  Mr.  Hall  told  his  audience,  fought  and  died  for  free- 
dom in  the  United  States;  Mr 


Eisenhower  is  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  the  world.  Both  men, 
as  Presidents,  committed  them- 
selves to  the  principle  that  the 
good  of  all  Americans  stands  at 
the  top  of  all  duties  of  govern- 
ment. Lincoln  was  a  "moder- 
ate," and  Eisenhower  is  a  "mod- 
erate; neither  a  fierce  political 
partisan.  And  as  happened  to 
Lincoln,  in  1860  and  the  years 
thereafter,  many  Democrats 
flocked  to  his  support,  so  many 
Democrats  supported  Eisenhower 
in  1952 — and  will  support  him 
and  his  policies,  Mr.  Hall  pre- 
dicted. 

"Today  on  a  larger  stage," 
Mr.  Hall  said,  "a  stage  as  broad 
as  the  whole  wide  world,  we  face 
once  more  the  same  challenge 
that  Lincoln  faced,  and  we  face 
the  world  crisis  with  much  the 
same  political  climate  that 
America  possessed  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

'A  House  Divided' 

"Then  this  country  was  a 
house  divided  against  itself  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  house  could 
not  stand  half  slave  and  half 
free.  Thanks  to  Lincoln,  we 
then  chose  freedom  and  went 
through  the  furnace  of  civil 
conflict  to  sustain  the  Union. 

"Today  the  world  is  a  house 
divided  against  itself  with  the 
free  nations  on  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other,  the  800  million 
people  who  are  subject  to  Marx- 
ist regimentation.  President  Ei- 
senhower has  again  chosen  free- 
dom and  we  are  again  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  ending  this  wider 
slavery  and  establishing  a 
broader  peace  throughout  the 
world." 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Lin- 
coln's day  split  and  millions  of 
northern  Democrats  rallied  to 
Lincoln's  leadership  to  save  the 
Union,  Mr.  Hall  said,  along  with 
the  Republicans. 

"So  today,"  Mr.  Hall  contin- 
ued, "many  millions  of  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  President 
Eisenhower  in  1952  are  as  eager 
as  any  Republican  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  him 
again  this  year. 

High  Statesmanship 

Both  Lincoln  and  Eisenhower, 
Mr.  Hall  declared,  can  claim 
high  statesmanship  in  the  fact 
that  they  took  high  positions, 
however  unpopular  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  deali»g  with  interna- 
tional and  domestic  affairs.  When 
war  against  Great  Britain  was 
seriously  proposed  during  the 
Civil  War,  as  a  means  of  stop- 
ping that  war,  Lincoln  tosk  the 
course  of  conciliation,  "which  in- 
furiated many  Northerners  but 


also  saved  the  Union."   So,  also,  had  gained  more  than  business. 


President  Eisenhower  and  See- 
the threat  of  atomic  annihilation. 

"They  did  so,"  said  Mr.  Hall, 
"unmoved  by  the  inconsistent 
and  partisan  wails  of  some  Dem- 
ocrats that  they  were  war  mon- 
gers and  appeasers  of  the  Com- 
munists at  one  and  the  same 
time." 

Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  said  the  Republican  Party, 
in  1861,  had  produced  a  Presi- 
dent capable  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  that  day,  and  in  an 
equally  dangerous  crisis  had 
produced  once  again  a  man, 
Eisenhower,  "who  has  brought 
peace,  unity,  prosperity  and  con- 
fidence in  every  corner  of  the 
land." 

"There"  have  been  times,"  he 
said,  "during  the  last  three 
years  when  all  of  us  who  have 
the  honor  of  working  closely 
with  President  Eisenhower  have 
almost  felt  in  some  mystical  way 
that  we  were  being  led  by  Lin- 
coln's hand  along  the  paths  of 
truth  and  righteousness." 

Hits  "Hucksters  of  Hysteria" 

Mr.  Summerfield  said  we  now 
have  peace;  that  we  have  a 
stronger  defense  than  we  ever 
had — "despite  what  all  the  huck- 
sters of  hysteria  may  say,  and 
we  are  growing  stronger  every 
day."  He  added,  "since  January 
1953  we  have  had  an  administra- 
tion that  has  not  cuddled  up  to 
communism  abroad,  not  coddled 
it  here  at  home." 
retary  of  State  Dulles  have  dared 
to  take  firm  positions,  which 
stopped  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
avoided  entanglement  in  Asia 
and  led  the  world  away  from 
Two  other  Republican  speak- 
ers, invading  the  South  for 
Lincoln  Day  celebrations,  pre- 
dicted that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
would  again  win  election  and 
carry  with  him  States  of  tha 
South.  Senator  Beall  of  Mary- 
land, speaking  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
called  for  a  vigorous  two-party 
system  in  the  South  and  said 
Southerners  are  now  reapprais- 
ing the  Republican  Party.  He 
said  there  was  a  determined 
drive  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  cast  off  "Trumanism."  He  also 
predicted  that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
would  stand  for  re-election,  and 
would  win. 

Speaking  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  the 
President's  special  assistant  on 
disarmament,  said  that  if  Mr. 
Eisenhower  runs  again  he  will 
carry  North  Carolina  and  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  He  told 
his  audience  that  labor,  under 
the   Eisenhower  administration 
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Aides  Liken 
Ike  to  Lincoln, 
Foes  Rap  Him 

By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Republican  Lincoln  Day  orators  j 
fanned  out  over  the  nation  compar- 
ing  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  with  the 
first  Republican  President  Satur- 
day. Democratic  hopefuls  began 
warming  up  for  their  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  efforts. 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfield  hailed  Eisenhower  in 
a  speech  at  Detroit  as  the  "great- 
est president  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." Republican  National  Chair- 
man Leonard  W.  Hall  spoke  at 
Springfield,  111.  of  "the  remarkable 
parallels  between  the  President 
and  Lincoln." 

Two  leading  contenders  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion, Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois  and 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee, 
were  out  campaigning  for  precon- 
vention  support. 

Campaigning  in  Michigan,  Ke- 
fauver appealed  to  farmers,  work- 
ers and  small  businessmen.  In  a 
speech  prepared  for  a  political  ral- 
ly at  Utica,  Mich.,  Kefauver 
rapped  the  GOP  administration's 
record  as  one  of  "favoritism  to 
special  interests,  big  corporations, 
the  families  of  great  wealth,  the 
great  land  -  owning  interests,  the 
utilities  and  the  big  bankers." 

"It  has  certainly  not  been  fa- 
vorable to  labor,"  he  said,  and 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  small 
businessman  is  "receiving  an  even 
break  under  the  GOP." 

Stevenson,  the  1952  Democratic 
nominee,  moved  into  Portland,  Ore 
for  a  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner speech  after  10  days  of  touring 
California. 

Following  are  excerpts  from 
some  of  last  night's  Republican 
speeches: 

Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field:  "The  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration during  the  last  three  years 
has  made  a  record  of  which  Lin- 
coln, looking  down  upon  us  today, 
must  be  proud.  .  .We  have  re- 
duced Communist  aggression  to 
bluster  and  empty  verbiage.  .  ." 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell,  at  Akron,  Ohio:  "The 
drift  toward  massive  government, 
endangering  the  private  enterprise 
and  initiative  of  individual  citizens, 
has  been  halted." 


The  Gettysburg  Address  In  Bsenhowerese 


By  Oliver  Jensen 

I  haven't  checked  these  figures  but  87  years  ago, 
I  think  it  was,  a  number  of  individuals  organised  a 
governmentalset-up  here  In  this  country .  [believe 
ft  covered  certain  Eastern  areas,  with  this  idea 
they  were  following  up  based  on  a  sort  of  national 
independence  arrangement  and  the  program  that 
every  Individual  is  Just  as  good  as  every  other  , 
indlviduah  Well,  now,  of  course,  we  are  dealing 
with  this  big  difference  of  opinion,  civil  disturbance 
you  might  say,  although  I  don't  like  to  appear  to 
See  sides  or nameany  individuals,  and  the  print  is 
naturally  to  check  up,  by  actual  experience  in  ttie 
field  to  see  whether  any  governmental  set-up  wun 
a  basis  like  the  one  I  was  mentioning  has  any 
validity  and  find  out  whether  that  dedication  by 
those  early  individuals  will  pay  off  in  lasting  values 

and  things  of  that  kind.  ...   

But  if  you  look  at  the  over-all  picture  of  this,  we 
can't  pay  any  tribute  -  we  can't  sanctify this  area, 
you  might  say  -  we  can't  hallow  according  to 
whatever  individual  creeds  or  faiths  or  sort  of 
Sous  outlooks  are  involved  like  I  said  about  this 
particular  area.  It  was  those  Individuals 
themselves,  Including  the  enlisted  men.  very  brave 


mdividuals,  who  have  given  the  religious  character 
to  the  area.  The  way  I  see  It,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  not  remember  any  statements  issued  here  but 
it  will  never  forget  how  these  men  Put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  carried  this  idea  down 

Now  frankly,  our  Job,  the  living  individuals'  Job 
here  is  to  pick  up  the  burden  and  sink  the  putt  they 
made  these  big  efforts  here  for.  It  is  our  Job  to  get 
on  with  the  assignment  -  and  from  these  deceased 
fine  individuals  to  take  extra  inspiration,  youcould 
call  it,  for  the  same  theories  about  the  set-up  for 
which  they  made  such  a  big  contribution.  We  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  right  here  and  now,  as  I  see 
it  that  they  didn't  put  out  all  that  blood, 
^ration  and  -  well  -  that  they  didn't  Just 
make  a  dry  run  here,  and  that  all  of  us  here  under 
God  that  is,  the  God  of  our  choice,  shall  beef  up  this 
idea' about  freedom  and  liberty  and  those  kind  of 
arrangements,  and  that  government  of  all 
individuals,  by  all  individuals  and  the 
individuals,  shall  not  pass  out  of  the  world-picture. 

From  "The  Best  of  Modern  Humor" 


